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The term ‘opera’, and especially ‘Pekin opera”, is extremely 
current in Europe. In fact, all it refers to is that aspect of Chinese 
theatre known as k’ing hi. Other existing forms relating to the same 
theatrical tradition include, among others, the Chinese kouen kiu, and 
the Vietnamese hat boi. More is involved here than mere ‘‘theatre’’, since 
these music dramas combine poetry with music and dance. Vocal 
music certainly plays an important part in them—in Pekin, the purists 
“listen” to the theatre and do not “look” at it; in Viet Nam, the terms 
hat tuong and hat boi comprise the verb hat which means “to sing”. But 
these are not operasin the Occidental sense; a piece of k’ing hi is not 
the musical work of one composer. The orchestra, which consists of 
from 5 to 12 performers, does not have the same importance as the 
Occidental opera orchestra. Decor does not exist. But an actor has to 
possess, in addition to his vocal talent, qualities as a mime, as a dancer 
and sometimes as an acrobat. 


The term “music theatre in the Chinese tradition” seems therefore 
more appropriate since we are concerned both with theatrical and musical 
aspects, 


First read asa paper at the Hamburg Conference on Music Theatre of the 
Orient, 19€4, 
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Theatrical Aspects 


This is of course a specific kind of theatre; one in which authors 
have fitted new texts to ancient melodies or composed new songs, often 
without as much as leaving their names to posterity; whose plays 
contain plots with which the public is already familiar and which are 
enacted by highly experienced actors without a producer, with hardly 
any stage programmes and whose stage—without curtain or scenery— 
is separated from the wings only by a piece of cloth of uniform colour, 
grey, blue or red, 


It is essentially a theatre of convention : 


convention in the employment of accessories: a cloth with 
embroidered dragons placed on the table transforms the stage intoa 
throne-room, a chair placed on the only table brings on mountains ; 


convention of the roles, of which there are four major catagories : 
sheng, male role ; tan, female role ; ching, warrior ; ch’ow, buffoon. The 
sheng can be civilian, wen sheng, or military, ou sheng, young, siao sheng, 
or old, Jao sheng. The tan comprise houa tan, flighty young woman, 
ou tan, female warrior, lao tan, old woman, ts’ing yi, serious-minded young 
woman ; 


convention of the costumes, which differ according to the social 
status of the character and the civilian or military rank of his role, 
but indicate neither the historical period nor the season. A king will 
always wear a silk tunic embroidered with the figure of a five-clawed 
dragon, a general, heavy robes with small flags in the back, and court 
dignitaries wear buskins with soles of a thickness corresponding to their 
rank; 


convention of colour and make-up—red indicates an honest 
character; a white fond-de-teint, treachery or hypocrisy; white, frankness 
and boldness; dark blue, pride; yellow, cruelty and two-facedness. Silver 
is reserved for divinities, grey for old people, green for demons. A face 
with black and white stripes indicates either an impetuous character oF 
one of non-Chinese origin ; 


convention in the gestures and attitudes—movements are 
classified into movements of the sleeves, of the hands, fingers, a 
feet, legs. Also codified are the ways of walking; the ways of stroking 
one’s beard, and of bending the pheasant feathers which adorn te 
head-dress of military roles.. There are over 100 ways of playing with 
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one’s sleeves—indicating reafusal, fear, 
regret, deep affliction; fingers can show 
anger or pudera, they can threaten in 
different ways according to whether the 
character is holding a fan, a riding-whip, 
a fly-chaser, a sword or any other arms ; 
foot movements can express distress, 
agitation or drunkenness. A.C. Scott! has 
mentioned 107 movements of the sleeves, 
Tof the hand, 26 of the fingers with 
2or 3 variants for each, 14 ways for 
characters to point to each other with 
their fingers, 28 foot movements for 
female roles, 42 foot movements for 
other roles, 12 movements of pheasant 
feathers, 38 manners of stroking one’s 
beard. A given movement can and must 
be executed differently according to the 
circumstances. For example, the tcheng 
pou, normal step, differs according to 
whether the role is that of a female or 
male, civilian or military, whether the 
sheng role is wearing full dress or 


ordinary uniform, armour or travel 
clothes. 
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To ride on horseback, hand his 
horse over to a groom, go up or down 
the stairs, open or shut a door from the 
outside or the inside, to row, sow, or drink a cup of tea, the actor must 
repeat a series of gestures which have been invented, stylized, codified and 
handed down by the masters. 


Actors of military roles must learn to handle weapons, to carry 
out fighting movements and adopt statuesque poses. 


An accomplished actor must know all these conventions in order 
adequately to select costumes, head-dress, shoes and make-up and carry 
out the appropriate movements. 


Musical Aspects 


No actor would enjoy a national reputation if he were not appre- 


re 
1. A.C. Scott, The Classical Theatre of China p. 250 
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ciated as asinger. A good singer does not necessarily possess a fine 
voice. He must be able to use, according to the roles and circumstances, 
a “true voice”, a guttural voice or a falsetto, this last appealing parti- 
cularly to the Chinese public which has little liking for bass voices. 


The airs are mostly well-known to the audience. They are divided 
into two main styles—si pi, and eul hoang, with two other derivatives— 
fan sipi and fan eul hoang. In general, an air is characterised by its 
movements—yuan pan, moderate; man pan, slow; k’ouai pan, fast; yao pan 
animated, tao pan, distressed. 


The songs do not aim at creating through the music alone, an 
impression of sadness or gaiety. But it is nevertheless true that the 
eul hoang is well-suited to solemn events, the si pi and the fan eul hoang 
to tragic situations, and the nan pang tse to melancholy. The two styles 
sipiandeul hoang are known under the collective name of pi hoang. 
There exist moreover the pang tseu—characteristic of shen si—and the 
kouan k’iu, of the South. A singer is appreciated not for the beauty 
of his voice but for his skill, for the orginality he displays in executing 
a well-known passage. And while respecting the rigid rules of the 
rhythm, he makes his personal contribution to the passage through the 
use of unexpected embellishments and vocalizations. 


Apart from the songs, there are declamations, ch’ang pai, which 
assume the aspect of recitatives, since Chinese, like Vietnamese, is 4 
language of pitch accents. 


The accompanying orchestra is composed of from 5 to 7 musicians— 
sometimes as many as 10 or 12, of whom at least 4 or 5 play- 
percussion instruments—the leader plays a one-skinned drum, tan pi kou, 
in his left hand, he holds the p’o pan, percussion clappers, to mark the 
tempo of the songs; three others play the big gong, the little gong and 
cymbals. The percussion instruments comprise also the big drum, 
ta Kou, and the wood block, pang tseu; they play a vital role in the tch’ong 
Pseu, a percussion concert which precedes each performance, they serve 
also to punctuate the declamations and the songs, mark the pauses, 
accompany the dances. 


In the k’ing hi, the primary melodic instrument is the two-stringed 
"fiddle, the eul hou, or hou Kin. Every actor of eminence has his 
appointed hou Kin player. The orchestra contains other plucked- 
stringed instruments—san hien, three-stringed lute, yue chin, moon-shaped 
Inte, sometimes the p’i p’a pear-shaped lute. In the kouan K’iu, the 
transverse flute plays the leading part. The oboe, so na, is heard at the 
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beginning of each piece, in marriage-scenes or at festivities. Some 
orchestras also possess a yang Kin, zither, and a sheng, mouth pipe-organ. 


The orchestra begins by performing after the tchong t’seu, percussion 
concert, the tsi pan, opening measures. When an actor enters the stage 
the orchestra plays a theme of shang tch’ang and when he leaves, the 
hia teh’ang. Whena singer stops between two passages, the orchestra 
plays an interlude known as kouo men. It also plays characteristic 
themes to accompany the actors in their pantomime—the ya ti can 
represent feminine dress, lovers’ quarrels, the state of drunkenness. 
These passages vary according to the circumstances but are the same 
in all plays. 


The music is as conventional as the stage play. For example, the 
air of ta ch’ao shang precedes the appearance of an emperor or a high 
court dignitary; the ftcha shang, that of thief or of a comic personage. 
The one-skinned drum and the little gong played to aslowrhythm 
announce the arrival of a female character; a stroke of the big gong 
followed by a stroke on the cymbals is heard every time a warrior sets 
his left foot down; a stroke of the small gong followed by a stroke on 
the cymbals for the right foot. 


Music theatre in Viet Nam has many analogies with Chinese theatre 
~—the same plainness of the stage contrasted with the richness of the 
costumes; more or less the same conventions in the make-up; in the 
gestures and attitudes; but the construction of the plays and especially 
the music differs considerably. The percussion instruments comprise a 
two-skinned drum known as the battle-drum, trong chien, a drum in the 
shape of an elongated barrel, trong com, a gong, cymbals; the leader 
plays the trong chien. The oboe plays as important a role as the 
two-stringed fiddle, the latter often being reinforced by a second resonator 
made of coconut. The repertoire consists of declamations, noi lo, songs 
known as “‘Chinese—hat khach—songs” in the nam mode; hat nam, lamen- 
tations (Than and Oan), songs peculiar to certain hat bai, various 
songs, hatnieu. That is one of the three kinds of music theatre in Viet 
Nam. The two others do not belong to the Chinese tradition and are 
totally original. 


In the music theatre of Chinese tradition, the stage has just as 
important a part to play as the music. The actor must be singer, 
mime and dancer. The spectacle is a work of art,a series of moving 
tableaux frozen within the space of a few seconds to a static pose. It 
offers the spectator visual and sound effects which harmonize satis- 
factorily. The spectator who visits theatre expects to find there not 
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the scenes of everyday life but an escape into a world which is limited 
neither in time nor in space, a world where the beauty of words, of 
voice, of gestures and of poses is studied in its every detail. 
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